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THE TWELVE GREAT MASTERPIECES. 

I. — Introduction. 

ART in public education, art in the common schools, is a subject that 
f\ is being more and more discussed in this country. Educators are 
beginning to think that, although the intellect has been splendidly devel- 
oped by our educational system, the feelings, the higher qualities of the 
imagination — we might almost say the soul — has been wofully neg- 
lected. The culture side of education has received no stress, and the 
vital power of the arts — painting, sculpture, architecture and the rest — 
has been left largely to the haphazard direction of individual parents. 
To help remedy this neglect, to help produce young men and women 
who shall be more fully rounded out mentally, morally and physically, 
it has been suggested that art be given greater prominence in the schools. 
The principle underlying this suggestion has been the belief that if a 
person is surrounded by beautiful pictures, beautiful thoughts, beautiful 
actions — in a word, by the beautiful — he will be influenced toward 
leading a beautiful life. 

So far this recent art movement has laid main stress on the decoration 
of schoolrooms. Some attempts have been made, however, to deal with 
the history of art, or at least with a systematic treatment of the great 
works of art. The regular drawing instructors in the public schools have 
done much to forward the latest wave of art feeling, but so meager is the 
time allotted their subjects in the schools that they are able to accomplish 
only a small part of what they desire. 

This new movement has not made advances without encountering 
opposition. There are many people who doubt the advisability — the 
practical value of the proposed extension of the art work. Is it worth 
the while? Isn't it simply the latest fad? Can we afford to shorten the 
regular traditional work of the schools to allow this new subject a larger 
place ? These are some of the questions they ask. 

An experiment in the West Aurora High School has led the writer to 
think that a considerable increase in the amount of time devoted to art 
would be of sufficient value to more than offset any disadvantages that 
might result. A brief article in regard to the experiment and some of 
the results may be of interest to the readers of this magazine. 
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In the high school just mentioned the custom has been established 
(after a two-years' trial) of taking up each year, in connection with the 
work of the English classes, what is called the special art study. For 
two, three or four weeks these classes drop all regular work in English 
and spend their time studying art — examining the collection of pictures 
(if painting be under consideration) which is made to illustrate the sub- 
ject studied; reading literature bearing on the works and artists dealt 
with, and listening to art talks by competent speakers. 

In 1 896- 1 897 the Madonna in Art was the subject considered. To 
bring the pupils to a realization of the wealth of material that could be 
obtained with a little searching, they were asked to furnish most of the 
pictures studied. Magazines, illustrated books, art portfolios, in fact, 
everything containing pictures was searched for prints, large or small, of 
some representation of the Madonna. As a result of the searching, three 
hundred or four hundred pictures of all sizes and qualities were brought 
in. These were arranged into groups, mounted and hung. In addition 
to the pupils' collection, a number of large framed pictures were obtained 
from the homes in the city. 

When completed, the collection contained, in some form, reproductions 
of all the principal Madonnas in the world, representatives of the leading 
schools and of most of the important artists. Raphael, with thirty or 
forty different conceptions, had, of course, the largest representation. 

As soon as the collection was made, the study commenced. For two 
weeks the pupils considered the different artists and such works as were 
in the exhibit, discussed such topics as the history of Madonna painting, 
its origin and significance, the world's great Madonnas, the meaning of 
the various names given to the different paintings, subsidiary or accessory 
figures, the halo, and wrote descriptions of their favorite works. A few 
talks by persons who had been abroad and seen the principal paintings 
added zest and interest to the study. 

So helpful and profitable was this work that an extension of it was 
sought for this year. As will be explained in a series of articles to be 
published in Brush and Pencil (beginning with the July number) the 
subject selected for this study was the world's greatest pictures — twelve 
to be chosen from those produced before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and twelve of subsequent dates. 

After the lists were decided upon by the method to be explained in the 
articles just mentioned, copies of the twenty -four pictures were obtained 
and displayed in the room where recitations on the work were held. The 
many large framed carbon and other photographs loaned by the Art Insti- 
tute, the Foreign Photograph Company, and numerous firms and private 
individuals in Chicago and Aurora, constituted the main part of the 
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exhibit this year. The forming of the collection by these loans was ren- 
dered necessary on account of the difficulty the pupils experienced in 
finding reproductions in their own homes. Still, their careful seeking 
added many valuable small prints to the collection. 

For three weeks all other work in the English classes was laid aside 
and the students applied themselves to art. In connection with the class 
work, which took the form of a study of the different paintings, together 
with some attention to the lives and other works of the artists under con- 
sideration, two courses of lectures were arranged. Both series of lectures 
were free to the pupils, the general public sustaining the expenses by 
paying admission. 

One course was given by Mr. W. M. R. French, director of the Art 
Institute, and Mrs. J. B. Sherwood, director of the Altrua Club, Chicago. 
Mr. French discussed the technical, mechanical, constructive side of the 
painter's art, while Mrs. Sherwood dealt with the two great epochs of 
art, the Italian Renaissance and the modern French development. 

The other course consisted of talks by some of the art lovers of 
Aurora, who had seen the originals of the masterpieces selected for the 
lists. They were on subjects as the Geuius and Genesis of Dutch Art, 
Leonardo da Vinci and the " Last Supper," Rambles in the Art Galleries 
of Europe. 

The nature of the work being thus briefly stated, a few words regard- 
ing the results may be in place. 

It was manifest during all the study that the pupils were enjoying the 
work greatly. The exceptional interest and enthusiasm shown was proof 
of this. Throughout the exhibit the pictures were continually being 
looked at and studied. At first the pupils were attracted out of mere 
curiosity, but soon a spirit of love and serious study drew them back 
again and again to examine this or that painting. All expressed their 
delight in the subject, some even saying that thej' never before had had 
so much interest in any schoolwork. 

The benefits seem to have been along three lines : First, in stimulating 
close observation ; second, in imparting a knowledge and love of pic- 
tures ; third, in developing a certain tone or spirit. Let me speak of each 
of these. 

The training resulting from the fact that the observing powers were 
in constant requisition is of great importance. The pupils often speak of 
their having learned to study carefully and minutely the parts of a pic- 
ture, to examine all the details, to weigh the considerations of drawing, 
perspective, and the like, to consider the purpose of the artist — whether 
he desired to bring out strength, beauty, power — to guard against hasty 
judgments, to be cautious, and, in a word, to see a picture when they 
look at it. 
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A discussion in one of the classes did much to make clear what care- 
ful study will accomplish. The Sistine Madonna had been under consid- 
eration and much had been said concerning the beauty, grace and power 
of the painting. Finally, however, one of the honest, truth-seeking boys 
asked : '* If this picture were shown to a stranger who knew nothing of 
its history, or of the criticisms on it, would he be able to see these mar- 
velous attributes which are said to belong to it ? " A simple, natural 
question, but one not easily disposed of. As an answer the painting was 
examined and discussed detail by detail. The value of each part was 
considered — the eyes of the child, his mouth, his chin, the features of 
the mother, the attitude of the two, the subsidiary figures, the drapery — 
such points as these were carefully gone over. Comparisons were also 
made between this conception and Correggio's, Murillo's, Holbein's. The 
pupils entered heartily into the discussion, and expressed themselves 
freely. As they afterward said, the picture seemed to grow — to develop — 
under the discussion, so that it assumed almost a new appearance. One 
enthusiastic youth rather extravagantly maintained that he learned more 
that hour than he had during any other day in his life. It is significant 
that this, the most thoroughly discussed and hence best known picture in 
the collection, was the favorite of a large majority of the pupils. 

In connection with the training from the close observation and study, 
it may be said that one of the most interesting results was what, for lack 
of a better word, may be called the 4 ' reflex ' ' effect of some of the 
pictures. Instead of merely admiring the beauty of the painting itself, 
the pupil involuntarily directed his attention to the contemplation of what 
the picture represented. A landscape led to a new appreciation of the 
beauties of the woods and fields, a marine to a closer study of the sea, a 
sacred painting to a new consideration of the biblical passage which 
inspired it. * ' Who can look at Whistler's portrait of his mother without 
awakening within himself more tender thoughts regarding his own 
mother?" is the query of one loving soul. 

As a second benefit, the pupils have obtained a slight knowledge of 
the history of art, of the different schools of painting, and of the more 
noted works of the leading artists. With this has come a love for good 
art. Such expressions as the following were frequent : ' * Before com- 
mencing this art study I did not know or care anything about the great 
pictures ; now I could spend enjoyably much time in looking at them"; 
4 ' When I go into an art store or an artistic home I am on the lookout for 
works of art." Many unappreciated and neglected hours at the World's 
Fair or at the Chicago Art Institute were recalled with regret, and many 
resolutions were expressed to make use of future opportunities. One girl 
wrote, 44 Before this study was taken up, such a thing as reading the 
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art subjects in the monthly magazines never occurred to me, but that 
is now a thing of the past, for lately these articles are included in my 
reading." 

Nor did the results of the work stop with a mere inactive knowledge 
of the pictures. In many cases there has been awakened a desire to 
possess beautiful works of art. One pupil expressed this idea in this 
wise : * ' Since studying I have developed a new taste for art and beautiful 
things as surroundings. I always admired such pictures, but never desired 
to have them near me as I do now." It is not difficult to imagine the 
influence art will have on such a nature. 

The third benefit is the one which we think of as especially character- 
izing the effect of art. To many of the pupils this study came as a stim- 
ulating, inspiring force. " Do I like the work ? ' ' exclaimed one young 
man ; l * Why, it has given me new life. Before it commenced I was tired 
out and listless. Now I have ardor and enthusiasm for all my studies." 
" The Miracle of St. Mark inspired me with power." " I feel broader." 
" My thoughts seem to be placed on a higher level." These are some 
of the ideas expressed. 

The sense of the unattainable, of the infinite, almost, which is often- 
times a revelation to children, is brought out in this declaration of one 
pupil, "This marine appealed so greatly that I cannot express it," and 
in that of another when she complains that she could not find words to 
express her feelings concerning one of the Madonnas. 

The indefinable effect of artistic surroundings is suggested by the boy 
who maintained that he had received more good from merely having the 
pictures about him than from air the lectures and reading. 

Many pupils felt that they were conscious of but a small part of the 
benefits received, and numerous sentences indicated that they believed 
that the results would be more than temporary. " I have perhaps got 
more from our art study than I myself know as yet," was the opinion of 
one thoughtful girl. " Some day the benefits will be better appreciated 
by me than they are now," added another. 

A consideration of these results, which are only the few that have 
come to the knowledge of the writer, will perhaps offer some material for 
answering the questions spoken of at the beginning of this article. It 
seems to be evident that if the study of art is not the only means of 
obtaining the benefits herein mentioned, it is at least the most effectual 
means. Whether the public schools are called upon to provide these 
benefits, is a question concerning which there may be some disagreement. 

Peter William Dykema. 
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